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ABSTRACT 

A counseling analogue study was conducted to 
deter«ine the ef f ec tiveness of a uethod for changing clients* 
self -perceptions in an interview. Based on causal attribution theory, 
an interview procedure was designed to syste»atically control 
behavioral information assu«ed to be utilized by individuals in 
inductively arriving at views of their personal characteristics. It 
was hypothesized that greater acceptance of an interviewer's 
inference about an interviewee's personal characteristics will occur 
when (1) the inference is based on norsatively deviant action rather 
than when it is based on noraatively average action, and (2) the 
inference is based on a review of several consistent actions rather 
than when it is based on an analysis of a single action. The 
hypotheses were tested by e«a«ining changes in self-ratings of 
assertiveness by 60 college wales. Subjects' ratings were Bade 
inaediately before and after a simulated counseling interview which 
focused on an analysis of each subject's actions in an arranged 
social conflict situation. Results indicated that an inference based 
on a single action was highly persuasive (p».002) ; neither the 
perception of deviancy nor of consistency of performance 
significantly added to acceptance of the inference. (Author) 
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A STITJY OF ATTRIBUTION TECHNIQUES IN THE INTERVIEW 
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How can a client's self -percept ions be altered in an interview? Several 
experimental studies of interview processes have shown that an expert, attrac- 
tive interviewer can produce short-tetm change in an interviewee's self-view 
by foi^fuUy expressing an opinion about the client's personal characteristics, 
with only a minimal attetapt to explain the rationale for that opinion. (Schmidt 
and Strong, 1970; Strong and Schmidt, 1970; Strong and Dixon, 1971). 

While providing convincing reasons for a conclusion does not appear to 
be essential for change, other interpersonal influence studies suggest that 
a strong infonnational rationale deepens and stabilizes induced attitude changes 
/Keltpan and Havland, 1953; Strong and Gray, 1972, Strong and Schmidt, 1970). 
Thus a superior approach to changing client self- percept ions in an interview 
may be to control Che information the client uses to make inferences about his 
personal characteristics. A logical basis for the development of such an 
informational control approach is current theory concerning the ways in which 
individuals process experiential information to determine their self -percept ions. 
One attempt to specify the processes in the development of self-knowledge is 
causal attribution theory (Heider, 1965; Jones and Divis, 1965; Kelley, 1967, 
Strong, 1970). 

Strong (1970) discussed attribution theory in terms of how an individual 
makes inferences about the personal causes of his own behavior. The basic 
assumption of this analysis is that people inductively infer their personal 
characteristics by cbservinR and analyzing their overx behavior (Bern, 1967). 
Strong proposed that an interviewer can change a client's self-view by controlling 



the behavioral infomsattcsn utilized in the inductive reasoning process. A 
proposed interview toethod for achieving such infonaational control was temed 
**persua8ive instruction", aftet Kelley (1967). 

The first step in persoasive instruction is to induce an internal or 
personal causal attribution of a behavior i^ich is inconsistent with a present, 
inappropriate self -percept ion* For example, a client who believed he was in- 
coBpetent would be indtwed first to produce an example of successful performance 
frjRi his experience and then to attribute that performance to personal causes 
«uch as effort or ability, rather than to extertml causes such as luck or 
task ease. Based on hypotheses by Heider* (1965) and Kelley (1967). Strong 
assorted that clients will attribute their actions to pcr»rnal causes only if 
these actions are seen as different from the actions of other people in similar 
eirctxmstances . Thus an individual will attribute a successful performance to 
personal factors only if he believes that other people fail at the task. If 
all individuals perform equally wc.i., then performance says little about the 
personal characteristics of any one individual . If an interviewer does not 
convince his client that a given action is normatively atypical then the client 
will not use that action to determine his self -concept. 

Once a client is Induced to see a target action as personally caused, 
the next step in persuasive instruction is to control the client *s inference 
of the personal characteristic ^ich is responsible for tht» action. Strong 
suggested that such control can be achieved by detinmst rating that the target 
action had unique consequences tAich could be accounted for by only one expla- 
nation* The interviewer establishes the uniqueness of the consequences of the 
target action by contrasting them with the consequences of alternative actions 
available to the client. For example, if an interviewer wished a client to 
attribute "tn ir»stattcc of successful norfomaicc to higb achieveiTH»t«t "Motivation, 



he would suggest that the client could have chosen to take several alternative 
actions, fill of which would have resulted in failure. The interviewer then 
points out that the only inference which can adequately account for the choice 
to perform successfully is hig^ achieveaent notivation. 

The final step in the persussive instruction isethod is to show thst the 
* inferred target characteristic applies to a wide range of behavior snd not 
just the target exmple. It is asstaaed that a client will be more likely to 
see hiaself as having the characteristic if he believes that the charscteristic 
consistently explains a wide range of isportant instances of his behavior. 
The interview technique for increasing the generalisability of the inferred 
characteristic is to guide the client in a review of past experiences, eliciting 
a number of exaaq^les of target behavior and pointing out the consistency with 
ifhich these behaviors were performed. The greater the msBber of behaviors 
supporting the target chi^recteristic, the more convincing the attribution becones. 

The purpose of this study is to exanine the effectiveness of the persua- 
sive ttstruction taethod. The following hypotheses were tested: (1) Greater 
acceptance of en inference about an interviewee's personal characteristics will 
occur if the inference is based on noraatively atypical action than if it is 
based on normatively typical action. (2) Greater acceptance of an inference 
about an interviewee's personal characteristics will occur if the inference 
is sttpported by a guided review of several past actions than if the inference 
is not supported by a guided review. 

Method 

The hypotheses were tested in a two-stage experirtent. First, subjects 
experienced m event which appeared to be incidental to the experiraent. Then 
the subjects' reactions to the "incidental event" were used as the content of 
an interview. In this way, the subjects' experiences and reactions discussed 



In the interview were standardized. Independent variables of "normative 
information", "inference" and "review" were manipulated by constructing inter- 
view scripts or "modules" for each level of eacl' variable, which were then 
combined to fom the experimental conditions presented in the interviews. Two 
levels of the "normative information" variable were "average" (the individual's 
reaction was presented as being the same as everyone else's) and "deviant" 
(the individual's reaction was presented as being highly atypical). Two levels 
of the inference variable were "low assertive" (the individual's action was 
interpreted as indicating low a-s?.-tion) or "non-specific" (no interpretation 
was given for the individual's acti-ns). The review of past experiences was 
either '"guided" where the interviewer actively sought to find other incidences 
of low assertiveness in the individual's past actions, or "unguided" where the 
individual reviewed his past actions without the presence of the interviewer. 
The two levels of the normative infotmation and the inference variables were 
crossed to create four experimental conditions all with non-guided review of 
past events, A fifth condition was created by combining "deviant", "low 
assertive" and "guided review" and its effects were analyzed by comparing them 
to the effects of the "deviant", "low assertive" "non-guided review" condition. 
gubjects 

Subjects were 60 male volunteers from an introductory psychology course 
in the College of Liberal Arts, University of Minnesota, who received points 
for their participation which applied to their course grade. Ages ranged from 
18 to 35 years, with a median age of 20 years. Seventy-two percent were Bophomorf 
Procedur e 

Students were telephoned and asked whether they would like to partici- 
pate in a study of the "relationship between peoples' li^o experiences and the 
way they looked at thon«?clves ." tf thoy agreed to do so. they were told that 



the relationships between exkieriences and personality would be explored in 
an interview and in psychological tests, in two sessions. They were then 
told, *Ve are trail into the study", and given a number of tines to choose 
frOB for their first session. 

When the student arrived for his first session, the receptionist told him 
that his interviewer would be about 20 minutes late. The student was shown 
to the lnt<»rvlewer*s office and asked to wait. On the desk and shelves of 
the office wre props designed to enhance the interviewer *s perceived expert IseJ 
his bound Ph.D. thesis and a letter from a psychology journal informing him 
of the acceptance of a manuscript. 

Incidental Even^: . Three minutes after the subject had been taken to the 
office, another student (a confederate of the experia«nters) entered the roan 
and said that the receptionist had told him that the student had some time 
before the- Interview, and asked the student if he would do him a favor. The 
oonfederdte explained that he was nearly finished with his Masters thesis, 
but needed a few more students to take an intelligence scale so he could complete 
the thesis for his committee in time. He went on to explain that the scale was 
designed to measure Intellectual capacity as well as utilization and thus con- 
tained a wide variety of questions (tbe test consisted of selected items from 
sewral intelligence and personality tests, and three personality rating scales 
including "assert Iveness") , The confederate continued that if the student 
would take it, he would score the test and give the student the results after 
the research session. He finished by saying "I'd really appreciate it if you'd 
take it. I am really pressied right now to get it finished," He gave the stu- 
dent the instnanent ard said he would be back in 15 wlnutes to pick it up. 
All thr students agreed to take tho t*!st. 
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Twelve oinutes later, the receptionist burst into thr room saying, 

"t>r. is here. Z have to have the test I" She grabbed the test fror the 

subject and closed the door. The timing of the Interrupt ion was r.vch that no 
student had finished the test completely, but all had finished over half of 
It including the "assertiveness" rating scale. Five minutes then elaoscd be- 
tween the renoval of the test and the entry of the interviewer. During the 
five minutes, a research staff member assigned the student to one of 10 exper- 
imental conditions defined by the five interview conditions and two interviewers. 
Subjects were assigned on the basis of their initial rating of "asset tiveness" 
such that (1) the conditions were equally represented in each two-day period 
of the experiment, and (2) the average initial ratings of "assert Ivencss" 
were approximately equal for each cell in each two-day period. Six students 
wre assigned to each c«ll. Interviews were conducted ove* a ten-day 
period. A two-way analysis of variance of initial ratings yielded no signif- 
icant differences among the five conditions or between interviews on the initial 
assert iveness ratings. 

After the subject was assigned to one of the conditions, an Interview Guide 
was given to the interviewer or. which the interview condition was specified. 
The Guide listed the interview events with spaces for interviewer notes beneath 
each, and served a<j a "prompt" sheet for the interviewer. One of the inter- 
viewers was a Ph.D. counseling psychologist, the other was an advanced graduate 
student in counseling psychology. They were trainc." extensively to por«-ray 
the interviews as closely to the interview scripts as possible, and to obtain 
spontaneity. Throughout the interviews, the interviewers were w-^rm and res- 
porisivo to the student. All interviews were 45 minutes long, including a taping 
task control ftho "unpylf^-d rcvl^v") . 
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iRtervtew gtructtti^ * Five miTrntes after tite tt^eptimitt cook the trst, 
the tntt rviever entered and introduced himielf . After reviewing the stated 
purpote of the study* the interviewer inquired abmit the student's experiences 
in the li-*t 20 ninutes, being sure to obtain sone account of the Masters stu- 
dent # revest, and the receptioni«?t*s interruption. The interviewer then ex- 
plained, "Now, t! incident is a vital part of the study to provide a focus 
to our research* Quite ^>viousl3r, it is not possible to explore all aspects 
of your personality in 45 ninutes, so we're only looking at one thing. Ve 
hope to learn how you respond to interpersonal conflict generally, specifi- 
cally in this instance of conflict. So, beginning with this incident, we want 
to identify the personality traits and critical incidents in your background 
accounting for your reactions. Do you follow what our purpose is then?" After 
the student indicated he understood, tht interviewer handed him a sheet des- 
cribing the tasks of the interview and reviewed then with the student. The 
tasks were: (l> Describe the incident and your reaction to it. (2) Explore 
Why you reacted as you did. Look at what you Intended to accomplish and what 
that iseans about your characteristics. (3) Explore other incidents of Inter- 
personal conflict in your life, such as getting along with parents, friends, 
teachers, «»tore clerks, and so on. Look at how you respond to these situations 
and explore why you respond as you do. After the student indicftted hv under- 
stood the tasV.jj, the interviewer invited hljn to describe in some detail what 
he did, felt and thouistht t'urins the incident, leading hlai through the following 
tenporal order (this phase of the interview took about 20 tntnutes): (1) what 
were your thoughts about the study when you were called? (2) What were your 
t' ought* when you reported for your Interview? (3) Tow did you fc<«l nhout being 
askod to wfllt'^ (6) What did you think when the M.A. student asked yo«i to help 
hiw? (5) ^-ov die* th** tost seem" ''6) A'hnt wn« your reaction when the .".ir' «?- 
^^^^^^ afiV.r»<» for ywr terf ' ■ ) CiC y""J feel .'i^tcr she lv'"tV <'?) Af. 



you look at It now, vhy do you suppose you objected/gave In? That is, vhat 

dl<f you Intend to acconplish? 

Experlnental conditions . Following the detailed description of the inci- 
dent, the intorviev^r stated, 'Veil, that pretty well covers the incident, 
your reactions, and the oeanlngs of your reaction. For the rest of the period, 
1 would liVe you to work on the third thing on your list, exploring other 
incidents of interpeitonal conflict. Just describe these incidents into the 
tape recorder. Just t.9lk nomally from Where you arc sitting and it will 
j-^cord fine. A research assistant will come in when the tloe is over and give 
you the personal .y w asure we oentioned on the teleirttone, as well as a fonn 
for describing your reactions to the eKperiment. Okay, aU set?" Stand, 

extend hand, shake hands, and say, "Thanks ,_JnasM} . for coming today 

and helping us out." The Interviewer then left the room. The task of talking 
into the tape recorder comprised the "unguided review" condition. 

* *Deviant non»speclflc" Condition . Following the incident analysis, the 
Interviewer said, "Vou know, (name> , your description of this incident 

has been very helpful to we in understanding Its intact. Besides, I gufss I 
feel like I*o getting to know you as a person. So I'd like to share with you 
sone things we have learned from other students* reactions to this Incident. 
I think these things will be helpful to you In thinking about the personal 
significance of your actions. You mentioned that you *rere quite surprised by 
the girT*s askinj? for your test. You'll be interested to know that almost 
everyone has had sitnilar feelings of surprise. iM be interested to know why 
this might be - Is It something about the girl? What do you think?' (Explore 
subject's response for a few moments, write down his remarks.) 

"Anothe'" thing I think is very important Is your final reaction. You 
sec. ah ..wr ".I... you' TO onr of, uh, two st'-dp-tp out of 40 some that Dr. 



and 1 have ^^-.cn who actually gavo *-ho jrir:-. th^ tePt. :he rest of the people 



•ort of bung in thcfo and kept it one vay or another. Moc^ people woiflt€»d 
sooethlng out - some that I've *een pointed o«t that they had ^iv^n thei? 
vord and vanted to do the MistcfS student a favor. Others etaphasiised their 
desire to get their results an<» finish waht they'd started. One guy even 
said, "that ps^ made ae wait 20 minutes, he can vatt five minutes for we?" I 
guess the 90ir.*t is that almost cviryoaie did sowethlng to finish. Your reac- 
tion re»lly sort of separates yot» from the other students - l*m wondering 
♦»ew voa might explain this difference." The interviewer then explored the 
student's explanation for several minutes, pointing out other actions the 
student could have taken which would have allowed him to make sun- that he 
did his favor and got his results, although at the risk of interpersonal con- 
flict. Aftar several minutes, the interviewer 8tated,**Well, that pretty well 
covers tha incident, your reaction, and the meanings of your reaction", and 
introduced the unguided review condition as above. 

"Average lowasserttve" Condicion . Following the incident analysis, 
the interviewer said, "You know, there are a number of traits which could 
account for your reaction - T*« t^'lnking of politeness, disorRnnistatlon, social 
reticence. I gu ss we have to keep In mind here al ' hut two of th,- 40 some 

students Dr._ and ^ have seen reacted pretty mich the way you did. 

Veil, now, just In thinking about it, I*m wondering if thlf doesn't say some- 
thing about your assertlvencss and, ^or that matter, the other students' assert- 
Iveness.*' (Nod. ?ct n ^hort re«s->onse). 'Vel-., by assortiveness ' moan, ah, 
like standing up for y^-r cwn rights and desires - 1 gui'ss, froe'y and force- 
fullv expressing y3vr feellw. Do you see wVat ttcttln- at? - Veil, you 
h^'J cc^l'.tne^t, you had n-^reod to h^slp that ^tud<»nt out - You were somewhut 
involved takl-p. tho te^t --^nt' want'- J to get the results - So finishing was 
l-itwrtart to veu. A-^. t^^lnV'.-- .-Scv- t - • ■.vat^'?1, the-o wtTf n --«'u-r of 
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Ctiingf you might have dotw to finish the te«t. You might have held on to ir 
and tried to work tomething out with the girl. You could have asked for just 
a fen more minutes to work on the test. Then you could have dene the favor, 
and gotten your results. I had, after all, made you wait so you could have 
rl^tfully made me wait for a while. Instead, you (refer to notes) just, ah, 
taeekly surrendered. You said you didn't taakc your feelings clear, you didn't 
calmly explore working It out «o you could finish, you didn't hold true to 
your obligation, or to your own desire to finish, CName) , Instead you 

gave In easily, quickly, meekly. You hesitated, felt uneasy, even angry. 
But you didn't express yourself! You didn't act! Vou failed to assert your- 
self! This sure Indicates low ass^^rtlveness to me, Doea that make sense to 
you?" After response. "Well, T Just have to stay with this assertive explana- 
tion" (write It down). The Interviewer then stated, •♦Well, that pretty well 
covers the Incident, your reaction and the meanings of your reaction," and 
Introduced the student to the unguldcd review as above. 

" Deviant low-assertive" Condition . Following the Incident analysis, the 
Interviewer said, '*You know (Sage) your description of this Incident 
has been very helpful to me In understanding Its Impact," and continued as 
described In the " deviant non-specific" condition . Following the exploration 
of the student's explanatloi: for his actions, the interviewer stated, "You know, 
ther<? are a nimber of traits which could account for your reactions,/; and con- 
tinued as described In the "average low- assertive" condition , omitting, of 
course, the "average norm" sentences). Finally, the interviewer Introduced 
the student to tho ungulded review and departed. 

"Deviant low-assert Ivc guided review" Conditlori . Following the incident 
analysis, the interview proceeded as described in the "deviant l ow-assertive" 
condition. «owevor, ii>stca<l oC erdinp, with the upguldcd review, h'l stated. 
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%V1U i thlftk I'vo learned about all I can fron examtninp t'le tncld^^t tt^etf. 
Let's twwf en to the third task on your sheet - looking at other interoersonal 
conflict situation? . I*ta wondering if you can think of other Incidents When 
you did not assert your feelings or stand up for your rights as «uch as you 
thought you should. CJkay?'* Pause, re-cxplatn until subject agrees to continue: . 
**yaybe t could i«lve you an example of a situation %rith the potential for con- 
flict and non-assertiveness. I know when I was an undergraduate', ! v-^uld sooc- 
tinc^ studying the nii^ht before e test and a couple of friends would come 
down and want me to have a beer %rf.th them. If ! said no, their feelings would 
be hurt, but if 1 went along,! would Icse study tlac. Maybe somcthlug like 
that has happened to you?" The inteiviewer then gjided the student** examina- 
tion of non-assertive material, but being careful to cover assertive instances 
also. The analysis began with the sttaient's current situation, and moved 
backwards in t£»e, covering experiences in the classroom, with girlfriends and 
wife, friend?, work, family, and Impersonal events. 

when thf U5 ninutei were up, the interviewer statcdt "Well, we're out of 
titw. U't me sum uo. >fy purp-»«e in talking to you was to exolore the way you 
handle interpersonal conflicts, particularly the standard conflict incident 
here, -rom reviewing your rather unusual reaction to that incident and your 
other experiences, it looks as if you have often not spoken out - you f^ftcn 
do not forcefully assert your right*» and feelings. 1 think it clearly indicates 
low.asscrtivcness, nnd In try ,'udgemont, your renction to the standard conflict 
situation wns ^jsl ancthor cxarjple of that Slncv you gave up tho test when 
r>ost p^jonlo did rot, "W<11, » 'v<* get to run. A research assistant will be In 
soon to give you the persona! ity measures as well as a form for you to des- 
criV your reactions to this expo ri«rHMit.*' 5:tand, extend hand, shake hands, 
art? R-iv. "•^hn*^'<<i n«alr, ^NM?h.-) , for cori'.np; f^day a«d 'tf^pinn us out. 



Toll owing the interview^ .-^ member of a research tc<m entered the room 
and administered a set of Instruments in a standard order (weasuros described 
below). Vvhen the student had completed the forms, the interviewer re-entorod 
the room and de-briofed the student of the purposes of the study. After the 
de-brief, the student was scheduled ''or a 20-minute period one later* 
The purpose of the re-test was to explore the effectiveness of the de-briefing 
in returning the student to his pre-experiment state, and will not be dealt 
with further in this report. 
Measures 

The main dependent measure was change in self-ratings of assertiveness^ 
The first administration of the assertiveness rating was accomplished by em- 
bedding it In the intellectual efficiency instrument administered by the con- 
federate in the incident. The scale asked students to rate their assertiveness 
compared to other college n^n from *'very much less** to 'Very much more" in 
nine stanine steps. The scale was anchored by descriptions of individuals nt 
the upper and lower levels of the trait. Assertiveness was described as *'the 
ability to confidently assert one's feelings and rights in social situations. 
High scores are forceful, frank and verbally fluent, '^hey are able to maintain 
their rights without unnecessarily hurtiPg others. Low scores are hesitant, 
uneasy, unassuming in social situations. They are agreeable with others even 
if they have to compro^riise their needs md rights to do so/* A post-interview 
rating of assertiveness was obtained by embedding the san^ scale in a person- 
ality rating form containing 10 trait-rating scales, which were Good Impression, 
Defensiveness, Complexity, Fear of Failure, Assertiveness, Emotionality Self- 
Acceptance, Dependency, Persistence, Impulse Expression and Need for Achievement • 
In addition, a11 subjects were given an open-ended T nc i ^ d e nt_ Ana lysis form con- 
taining the following three question^.: "Vhen the secretary' demanded my test I..." 
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"I reacted this way because..." "My reaction to the situation suggests that 
I am ..." Two instruments were administered which were designed to measure 
factors related to assertive behavior: the Interpersonal Importance In ventory, 
a measure of attitudes to^jards expressing feelings: and, the Discomfort Inven- 
tory , a measure of perceived anxiety in interpersonal situations. Both measures 
were developed on the basis of discrimination between individuals improving 
In assertive behavior therapy and those not improving (Roszell, 1972). On 
the Interpersonal Importance Inventory , students reacted to each of the 25 
statements by indicating their agreement with the statement on a 5-step scale 
from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree". Students reacted to the 20 items 
on the Discomfort Inventory by indicating their degree of discomfort with the 
situation described in each of the statements on a 5-point scale from "no dis- 
comfort" to "a great deal of discomfort". Finally, and Interview Reaction 
form for evaluating the quality of the interview was administered. Students 
reacted to each of the 30 items by indicating whether the statement was true 
or false. 

The assertiveness ratings were converted into a change score by sub- 
tracting the post-interview rating of assertiveness from the pre-intervicw 
rating of assertiveness. Responses to the open-ended statement "My reaction 
to the situation suggests that I am " on the Incident An alysis Form pro- 
vided a mc^ns to evaluate the students* subjective reactions to the experiment, 
students' responses were classified into two categoriest (1) unassertive, sub- 
missive or avoidant of conflict; and "noTOal", or able to make a 
rational analysis of the situation. Two raters independently assigned responses 
to one of the two categories with only one disagreemen*: between them. 
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RESULTS 

Normative Information and Inference Analysts 

Means on the assertiveness stanine ratings i-jv the AS students in the 
^'average non-specific", "deviant-non-specific", "average low-assertive", and 
"deviant low-assertive" conditions were 5.48 on the before- interview ratings 
and 4.69 on the after-interview ratings, and standard deviations were 1.38 and 
1.36 respectively. Assertiveness ratings change score means and standard 
deviations are presented by treatnent condition in Table 1. For both inter- 

Insert^Table_l_Here_ 
viewers, the mean changes for the "low assertive" conditions (means range from 
1.00 to 2.(K)) are larger than the "non-specific" conditions (means range from 
-.17 to .50). Means for the "deviant" conditions are not greatly different 
from those for the comparable "average" conditions. For interviewer R the 
greatest change was achieved in the "deviant low assert ivd* condition (X » 2.00 
compared to X - 1.17 for the"average low assertive" condition), for interviewer A 
the change obtained in the "average low assertive" condition is the largest 
(X • 1.17 versus a n^an ch»»nge of 1.<K) for the "deviant low assertive" condition). 
A chree-way analysis of variance of differences fflaong assertive change ;;cores 
by nonnative infomation, inference, and interviewer, resulted in a significant 
difference for the inference variable (p - ,002). None of the differences for 
normative information, interviewerjs, or interaction effects approached statis- 
tical significance. 

Table 2 displays the tallies for the"unas«ertive" versus "other" explana- 
tions students gave to the question "My reaction in the situation suggests that 
I am. . " for the five treatment conditions. None of the students receiving 
the "non-specific" conditions responded by indicating low assertiveness. 

Insert T-^ble 2 Here 
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Five of the twelve students in the ''averdge low-assertive" condition, seven 
of the tvf.lve in the "deviant lov-assertive" condition and nine of the twelve 
Ir the "deviir.t low—insprt Ive ^v.ided review" condition indicated low assertive- 
r.e«!«5- in their rer^ponse*;. Chi-square analysis yielded non-significant statistics 
for interviewer and normative information differences, and a chi-square of 16, 
significant at the p<.001 level, for the inference difference. 

In three-way analysis of variance of differences airong treatn^ont condi- 
tions '.in the 54 itens of the Interpersonal Irtportance Inventory , the D scomfort 
Inve-tor/ and the rine personality trait ratin^srs, 15 differences were found to 
■>o statistically significant (p<.05). Three items reflect siKniflcant differ- 
ences between the "deviant" and 'average" conditions, students in the deviant 
conditions as conipared to students in the average conditions disagreed r?.oro 
with the <!tat«tnent "I dislike doing things on the spur of the moment." indicated 
lesp discoifort at "giving opinions about which ' ar^ not sure," and indicated 
more discottifort at "askinc; emoloyers for a job", ^iree items relfected 
^icniflcrnt difference-? Hetween students in the "non-specific" and "low- 
fl--«rtive" conditions. Students in the "low-assertive" conditions, as con'pared 
with student" in the "non-sTjecif ic" conditions rated themselves having higher 
fear of f-ilure conpared to other college men. raore discomfort at giving opin- 
ions "about which ' am not sure" and agreed more with the statement "^ dislike 
f'oing things on the spur of the moment". A significant interaction effect 
between the normative and inference variables occurred on ratings of impulse 
expression. Of students in the "deviant" conditions, those in the "non-specific" 
conditions rated them«;elves higher on impulse expression (X « 5.42) than did 
studentc: in the "low- assertive" conditions (X = 3.83), with the opposite 
pfltter- i- t-f- "avc-sge" rorw conditions ^average non-specific conditions 
X ■ 3.73. svnrif'/' ■* r.v-.'><;'?crt iv.' co^d"' ' ior*^ X « ■'i.OS'^. 
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Statistically ?fignific«nt. differences between interviewers were foywd 
or t^roe itetns. <*tu<!ent!i interviewfeJ by A as coRpared to students intcr\*iewed 
by B disaerecS tnore with the statenent "Centradietir^. i domineertr?, t>erf»«» 
dpr»sn*t piy since you will just make him angry anyway" and disflsrce^ less with 
•rbe Etate«M»<»t *'One is better off solving his own problems rather tban asking 
for ^clp from a «5tranp,er". One interviewer by normative inforr^tiof* inter- 
action was significant - students interviewed by A in the average condition 

* 

P7.TCC(* r.ore with the stateorent "Giving in to other peoples' demands indicates 
low assertivenesrf* than students in the deviant condition, with the opoosite 
pattern for interviewer S. Five items had statistically significant three-way 
interactions: self-acceptance and emotionality ratings and three Discopfort 
T-nveptoty items ("dealing with bossy people", "taking sexual initiative", 
and "asking an employer for a job"). 

A chi- square analysis of the 30 interview reaction items yielded four 
statistically significant differences (p<.05). Students receiving the low- 
assertive conditions versus those in the non-specific conditions more often 
endorsed as true the statements "the interviewer seemed opinionated" and "the 
interviewer seemed to be trying to change my beliefs about myself", and thoy 
less often indicated that "I have talked to a counselor or psychologist in my 
life", students also more often said of interviewer A than of interviewer B 
"the interviewer seemed opiniona*-ed" . 
Rev lev of ?ast Exgerierces Analysis 

Mea«r of the 12 students in the **deviant lov-assertive Rtdded reviev** 
conditions on the pre- interview and po«?t-^ interview as^ortfvene^s r^tin^.s were 
6,33 and A.?5 and the standard deviations were 1.04 ard 1.1^ respectively, 
"^he change score t«ea«<; and standard' deviations for the ''deviant, Iow-as<<ertive^ 
.£;*jle*«d revt**w*' condition*^ a^d the '*devlant lcw-a«;«f-rtivc, no^-r^L^'^c' review" 
roni^lt io^*»*t are ?>rosentec! in Tah!e 3- ^or *^c*.h inter^/iewer^. th'.» ^^hA^.^tp «co're!^ 



in the guided review condition were larger than those for the non-Ruided review 
condition (tneans changes were 1,67 and 2.50 for the guided review conditions, 
and 1.00 and 2.00 for the non-guided history conditions for interviewers A and B 
respectively). As is evident, interviewer B's mean changes were larger in both 
conditions than were interviewer A's. A two-way analysis of variance by guided 
versus non- guided review and inerviewers yielded no statist ic*illy significant 
differences, the closest being the difference between interviewers (p « .1?), 
More students gave a non-assertive explanation for their reactions to the in- 
cident in the guided review condition (N » 9) than in the non-guided review 
condition (N « 7) but the difference was not statistically significant. 

Using two-way analysis of variance, nine differences between conditions 
were found to be statistically significant on the 54 items of the Interpersonal 
Importance Inventory , the Discomfort Inventory and the nine rating scales. 
Five of the items reflected differences between guided review and non-guided 
review conditions And four reflected interaction effects between interviewers 
and the review variable. All of the items differentiating the guided and non- 
guided review conditions reflected more low- assert iveness seif-ratings for 
the students in the guided review condition. Students in the guided review 
conditions, compared to the students in the non-guided review conditions 
rated their discomfort as greater at "disappointing close friends", "expressing 
ray own opinion in a discussion group" and "making a bad impression", they 
agreed more than "contradicting a domineering person doesn't pay since you will 
just make him angry" and rated themselves as making less of a good impression 
on others. On items reflecting an interaction between the review variable and 
interviewers, students in the guided review condition who were interviewed 
by A as opposed to those interviewed by B indicated greater discomfort at 
"asking ar employer for a job" and agreed more that "I have often not expressed 
my opinion or stood up for my rights when I wanted to do so"; they also rated 
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themselves as demonstrating xmve ^^etr^tionallty^^ and less **sel£-acceptance'\ 
In the non-Ruided review condition the interviewers achieved opposite effects 
on these iteros. '^ere were no significant differences between interviewers 
or review conditions on items from the Interview Reaction items. 

DISCUSSION 

Hypothesis one states that greater acceptance of an inferred personal 
characterif^tic will occur when the inference is based on atypical action than 
when the inference is based on typical action. The results are contrary to 
this hypothesis* Intervietraes accepted the inference of low assert iveness 
whenever it was suggested regardless of whether actions were presented as 
deviant or average. One possible explanation of this result stems from the 
strong emphasis in the "low-assertive" conditions on the existence of alter- 
native actions in the target situation and the undesirability of the action 
t^ken by the student. Informing the interviewee that others performed desirable 
alternative actions may have been simply another way of te^'ling hitn that he 
could hsve performed alternatives also. The perception of devlancy may have 
been redundant with the perception of possible alternatives, and thus did not 
-sdd to the case for the interviewer's inference. Fe If -percept ion may be 
based more on personal standards of performance than on normative standards. 

A second possible explanation for these results is prestige suggestion. 
This study may have simply replicated the finding that attractive^ expert 
interviewers can produce short term changes in Interviewee's self -percept ions 
by expressing an opinion discrepant from the individual's original view. The 
Interviewer's highly structured reasoning may have had little or nothing to 
do with the influence observed in the "low- assertive" conditions. Further 
research is needed to separate the effects of an interviewer's statement of 
opinion fron the effects of his stated rationale for that opinion. 
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The '*devi«nt" condition alone seenw to have led students to attribute 
their aetion to impulsiveness in that the tw items reflecting the effects 
o£ the noraative inforaation ccnditions/*doing things on the spur of the 
tncmtent" and ''giving opinions I*tn not sure of'*, suggest itnpuisivr^nesf? , Fur- 
ther, the interaction of nonoatlve information and inference variables on 
*HnpulS€ expression'* ratings Indicates that students who received the deviant 
condition attributed their actions to impulsiveness when they did not re- 
ceive the low assert iveness label, but to low-assert iveness when they did. 

Contrary to hypothesis two, changes in self-ratings and the number of 
persons reporting **low assert iveness" to account for their action were not 
significantly greater with the guided review than with the non-guided review* 
Vet there were staall Increases In both change scores and reports, and four 
of the assertive behavior items reflected significant differences due to 
the guided review* These results suggest that the guided review may have 
extended and deepened the perception of low assertlveness* Obseivation of 
the robustness of the change over time would have been a tm>re precise test 
of the effects of the guided review. Howver, because the inference of low- 
assert iveness might have been distressing to students, they were de-briefed 
immediately after completing the tests following the interview* With a 
beneficial target trait, it might be acceptable to allow a longer period to 
elapse before de-hriefii g. 

The study has a number of t!^thodological %raaknesses. First, subjects 
were not assigned to conditions In a rigorously random fashion. The thrust of 
subject assignment was to balance the treatment conditions in terms of pre- 
ratlngs on the target variable* The problem of random assignment into several 
conditions with few subjects in each condition remains unsolved- Secondly, 
the two treatment conditions which were taken as the *^ average*' conditions were 
in fact dissimilar, ^.n the "average non-specific*' conditions no mention was 



-mad^ of hov oth^M dW, wMl<» in the "average tow-aFS«rtiv^'' conditions it 
w^is state^f t^at alt Sut ? out of 40 students **reacted aa you did*'* In both 
the deviant and the lov-assert tve conditions* alternative actions am! their 
possible i^f^'ects «ere presented. The staten^nts in the low-assertive condi- 
tion rather nore expressed the intervlewer*s views or interpretation than 
eninnerat^^d altemattvea. The three elements of normative information* alter- 
native analysis and overt Inference should he trore clearly differentiated, 

Vo that the *'lnclden*al event" procedure vtin?wd in this stv'dy 

holdf? proi«lse for both Interview research and actual practice. For research 
purpose??, the procedure of irdueins and analyr*inp an overt tar)B{et behavior 
offers a relatively hi^h degree of control over the interviewee U Inanediate 
per«?onal experience^ as well as a clear structure for the interview. In 
practice, the technique may have considerable therapeutic valve* Beck (1974) 
has reported cases in ^irtiich depressed patients were helped by first indMclnR 
then to etn't a ^ehavtor which was inconsistent with their self -concepts^ and 
then po^^tin? ovt the implications nf that behavior for their €e1f-vicvs* 
^ecV l^as hypot^ei^lted that part of the depressive syndrctne for -nany patients 
1?T an unreall^t icalty ne^jatlve view of their abilities. lUs troattnent for 
thl5? proble**? in «elf-percept ion is to have the therapist induce the patl'int 
to undertake a ta^k on whic*: success is assured* The therapist then points 
nut hnv t^<» «^-iccef-r^t*l Vhavior is .I'tcnnsistent vit'i the ■-♦^.divf.du^'V 5 rcp.l- 
tlve view of his abilities. 

The strot^? persuasive effect of using an ind'j'ced behavior to ??upoort an 
lrtervi*fwer*s conc^usici has been decionstrated in the present study by the 
fj^^^l^^, f^^^t none of the 12 students in the average non-specific*' cor^dition 
attributed their action •^o low assert iveness^ while 9 o^ 12 students did r.o 
in the "deviant !ow-.assertive, sr*ided review*^ condition. It wculd app'*ar that 
the anp^'oac^* o*" ^•^<^icinf* air' analvfjlr^^ ccn^rr te beMvio** i*^ a toto^tfn^lv 
P'^w^rfy! netao*^ ^cr c^an<^lng client self-ner'^cpt ^on hut that the p*?rsuai^lve 
inatnictlon which ted to our ur^ 4>f this techni<|ue needs considerable revision. 
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Tabic 1 



Means and standard deviations oi assertiveness ratings chanR<» 
scoro<* by inference, nomfltiv? information, and interviewer 
cells. 



Inference 



non-speciiic 



low assertive 



Normative f j 
Information i Interviewer A ! Interviewer B 
i ^ ^ 



X 



S.D. 



X 



S.D. 



Interviewer A 
^ 



S.D. 



4- 



average 
deviant 



.33 j .94 



-.17 



.37 



.50 
.33 



.50 



.46 



1.17 , 

i 

1. 00 1 



1,76 
1.00 



Interviewer B 



X 



S.JJ. 



1.17 i .89 



2.00 



I 1.52 



Table 2 

Frequency ol "unassertive" f.nd "other" explanations p,lvcn for 
reactions to the Incidental event, by treatment condition. 



Condition 


Category 




Unassertive 


Other 


average -non speclfic-nonRuided review 


0 




12 


deviant-non specif Ic-nonsuided review 


0 




12 


average-low assert ive-nongulded review 


5 


! 


7 


deviant- low assert ive-nongulded review 


7 


1 


5 


deviant-low assertivo-gulded review 


9 




3 
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table 3 

^teans and standard deviations of assertiveness ratings chansc 
scores by guided and nongulded review, and Interviewers, 





Review 


Interviewer 


Guided 


' Nonguldcd 




X 


S. D. 


X 


.M' 


A 


1.67 


1.22 


1.00 


1.00 


B 


2.50 


1.38 


2.00 


1.52 
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